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COMMENTARY 


A Dominican CENTENARY. This year marks two centenaries that 
have a special importance for English Dominicans. It was in 1558 
that Dominican Fife. as it had been known in England since the 
arrival of the first friars in 1221, came to an end. The Priory of 
St Bartholomew the Great at Smithfield, where the regular life 
of the Friar Prachers had been re-established under the brief 
Marian revival, was surrendered with the accession of Elizabeth, 
and the organized existence of the Order in England was des- 
troyed. For a hundred years the English Dominican Province 
Sa a precarious identity abroad, with some of its members 
wor amidst all the perils and uncertainties of the mission in 
mael itself. But on April 17, 1658, a priory of the English 
Province, with full monastic observance, was established at 
Bornhem, in Flanders, with Father Thomas (later Cardinal) 
Howard as its first Prior. From this foundation dates the modern 
history of the English Dominicans, though nearly another two 
centuries were to pass before the Order was able to resume its 
full life in England. 

To celebrate this tercentenary, Father Godfrey Anstruther has 
written a history of “A Hundred Homeless Years’, and we are 
glad to print an extract from this important study on the eve of 
its publication. It is a reminder of how much the English 
Dominican Province—and indeed the Catholic Church in "this 
country—owes to Cardinal Howard. By a happy coincidence, 
we also print Professor David Knowles’s review article of Pére 
Vicaire’s recent magisterial life of St Dominic. At last it is possible 
to see St Dominic in his full stature and to realize the providential 
importance of his vocation. BLACKFRIARS has never regarded 
itself as merely the house journal of the Order of Preachers, but 
we are sure our readers will welcome these authoritative reminders 
of the Church’s debt to St Dominic and his Order. 
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THE PORTRAIT OF ST DOMINIC 
Davip KNOWLES’. 
Regius Professor of Modern History at Cambridge 


MEDIEVALIST rarely has the experience of reading for 
Aries a book which impresses him at once as being 


definitive in its field. Pére M.-H. Vicaire’s life of St 
Dominic! gives this impression in the first chapter, and continues 
to give it ill the last page is reached, many days later. No historical 
work as such is immortal; Thucydides and Gibbon live chiefly 
as great literature; new material will always be appearing and 
no two ages will seek for exactly the same answer from their 
sources. But when these reservations have been made, it may be 
confidently said that this life, like Vacandard’s Life of St Bernard 
and that of St Philip Neri by Ponnelle and Bordet, will remain 
standard for fifty years or more, and will influence all that is 
written about St Dominic far into the future. It will not put an 
end to writings on the saint; it will probably lead to their multi- 
plication, for St Dominic is a figure that every generation and 
every nation will seek to understand and to interpret for them- 
selves, but it will be from these volumes that the ore is extracted, 
to be moulded into this shape or that. 

It is frequently remarked, both by historians and devout Catho- 
lics, that little is known of the life and personality of St Dominic. 
Certainly the lessons in the breviary on his feast day are more than 
usually successful in confirming sucha view. One reason for this 
is undoubtedly the lack of an adequate contemporary biography. 
Dominic lived when the monastic centuries, with their tradition of 
literary education and classical models, had ended. In the eleventh 
and early twelfth centuries every saint had one or more bio- 
graphers, usually very competent. Eadmer’s life of St Anselm, 
and the groups of lives of St Bernard and St Thomas of Canter- 
bury, are but outstanding examples of a great class. In the thirt- 
eenth century education had shifted from literature to dialectic, 
and men were more interested in speculative problems and 
principles than in individual characters. The great saints and 
bishops of the period—St Albert, St Bonaventure, St Thomas 


I — ee By M.-H. Vicaire, 0.P. 2 vols. (Paris: Editions du Cerf, 
19$7. 
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himself and Robert Grosseteste—are very badly served, and 
some—St Simon Stock, for example—remain to us no more 

names. It is true that St Francis, who has in so many ways ‘stolen 
the show’ from St Dominic, was fortunate also in his biographers, 
but St Francis was peculiarly ‘biogenic’, and even so Celano’s 
Lives were command performances which on their own merits 
would scarcely stand eat of the great lives of the past. 

Another reason for Dominic’s elusive quality is perhaps the 
ceaseless movement of his life. He had no home-town like Assisi, 
no abbey like Bec, no fatherland that knew him well, and even 
when he was for several years in a district he was always on the 
road. Nor did he carry with him for any length of time a particu- 
lar group of disciples or an intimate confidant. He had no secre- 
tary like St Bernard, or First Companions like St Francis, and 
those who worked with him for a year or two were then sent 
out afar to become in their turn apostolic travellers. 

Whatever the cause, the historian has to deplore the lack of 
obvious material for a life, and until modern methods of historio- 
graphy were discovered, there was little to attract a biographer. 
Fortunately for us Pére Vicaire, after many decades of dis- 
tinguished work, first as a disciple of Mandonnet and then in his 
own right as a scholar, has spent many years in sifting the records 
of every phase of St Dominic’s life, with the result that for the 
first time the spacious background of that life can be seen in its 
breadth and depth, thus allowing the full significance of every 
known incident or decision of the saint’s career to stand out 
sharply and clearly. The historian can remain completely at ease 
with all his authorities and documents in sight, while the general 
reader—or at least the reader who means business—will not find 
that the trees, numerous though they are, wholly obscure a sight 
of the wood. 

Nevertheless, not even Pére Vicaire can find gold in every 
load of ore. His book is nearly eight hundred pages long and 
when the reader has reached his third century he would still be 
hard put to it to fill a postcard with hard facts about St Dominic. 
Yet these early chapters which build up such an accurate and vivid 
— of Caleruega, of Osma and of the Albigeois give us the 

owledge essential for the understanding of Dominic’s character 
and life-work. Out of them come very clearly two impressions. 
One is of Dominic himself silently realizing his vocation stage by 
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a The other is of his bishop. One of the surprises of this book 
is the emergence of Diego. He is usually thought of as a mediocre 
prelate yoked to a zealous saint. Here he is seen as a leader active, 
impetuous, resourceful, who during the considerable period in 
which the two men were together was in many ways the chief. 
We have the impression that St Dominic owed more to him 
than to any other single human being. 

From page 288 Dominic begins to take charge of the book. The 
chapters on Prouille, Fanjeaux and Toulouse are excellent. The 
picture they give of the society, the problems and the landscape 
of the Albigeois is one of Pére Vicaire’s great contributions to the 
history of de saint. For the first time the full importance of these 
years for his own spiritual growth and for the development of the 
idea of the Preachers is seen clearly. Even so the story is not always 
easy to follow. Throughout Dominic’s life his disappearances 
from the records for months on end, and the tantalizing glimpses 
seen between these disappearances, make it very hard for a casual 
reader to keep dates and places in his mind. It would have been of 
oe assistance if we could have been provided, either at the 

ginning of some of these chapters or at the end of the work, with 
a chronological chart or itinerary of Dominic’s life. The first 
volume ends with the journey to the Lateran Council in 1215. 
Dominic was already forty-three years old and had only six more 
years to live. 

The second volume shows the rapid growth of the Order, 
which so speedily attained to its full self-realization and constitu- 
tional perfection at the chapters of 1220 and 1221. In this story 
perhaps the major hanes contribution is the careful record of 
the ra contacts between Dominic and the reigning popes, 
especially Honorius III from 1218 to 1221. The list and the careful 
analysis of the bulls of recommendation and others given during 
this period shows the founder constantly at the Pope’s side, if 
not at his elbow, urging and suggesting, while the Pope’s formula 
of recommendation grows ever warmer and more compelling. 
Perhaps in no point is the contrast between Dominic and Francis 
seen more clearly than in the programmatic use of the papal 
directives by Dominic to promote } a spread and efficacy of his 
Order and to penetrate the reluctance or hostility of bishops, 
compared with the passionate refusal of Francis to have anything 
to do with privileges. It is Pére Vicaire’s thesis throughout the 
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book that Dominic saw with growing clarity, and helped Innocent 
III and Honorius III to see, that the needs of the Church demanded 
that the bishops, the traditional and only canonical holders of the 
right and duty of preaching, should accept en bloc an organized 
and independent body of clerics as delegates of the Apostolic See 
with the mission of preaching and teaching throughout the world. 
What is the picture that emerges from the pages of this long 
book? Herein, for the reader who seeks the portrait of a saint 
rather than the history or rationale of an order, lies Pére Vicaire’s 
principal achievement. It has been said to satiety that Dominic 
is a shadowy or an unattractive figure. He can never be this to the 
reader of these pages. It is true that he is glimpsed rather than 
contemplated, felt rather than comprehended; but the personality 
is there nevertheless. In its main lines, there is widen new. 
Dominic is still the man who moves slowly towards his end and 
then, when once the moment has come, acts swiftly and decisively. 
‘I know what I am about’ remains his most characteristic utter- 
ance. Similarly, his apostolic zeal for souls, which has always 
been taken as a principal characteristic, remains clear. In a sense, 
and if the phrase is rightly understood, Dominic always considered 
his brethren and his Order in relation to their work for souls. 
With all his monastic affinities his gaze and his interest is always 
fixed upon the souls without, that need the word of God. Yet 
other facets appear more clearly than before. One is Dominic’s 
austerity. Every saint in his own way is heroically severe with 
himself, but severity and rigour may be manifest in many ways 
or even not be manifest at all save to the closest and most dis- 
cerning scrutiny. Dominic’s physical austerity was clear for all to 
see throughout all his life. Physical rest, physical comfort, the 
satisfaction of the senses, high and low, in any form were unknown 
to him. We are told, and we see by his own words and by the 
words of others, that he was in human relations the reverse of 
morose, that he gave sympathy, help and care without stint and 
that his countenance | presence radiated serene happiness. 
Nevertheless the characteristic, the ‘differential’, of Dominic is 
his austerity, and he undoubtedly formed his brethren to this 
spirit. A Preacher of any age, one may think, who chastised his 
body and brought it into subjection both for his own good and 
that of others would not be mistaking his Founder’s wish. 
Pére Vicaire uses more than once of Dominic another word 
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that is singularly apt: virilité. Dominic was to the depths of his 
natural being virile, with all the essential qualities of courage, 
endurance, honesty and directness that the word implies, and 
perhaps also with some of the characteristics that often accompany 
those qualities—independence, almost transcendence, of others and 
insensitivity to certain manifestations of emotions, of beauty, or of 
intelligence. This book, intentionally or not, leads one to think 
that though Dominic could give and inspire devotion and love 
—and what saint could not:—yet he did not himself feel the need 
or the attraction of comradeship or sympathetic understanding 
and never gave to others more than a part of himself. He was 
certainly not one of the self-revealing saints. We have indeed a 
few pregnant sayings that strike deep, such as his advice to his 
friars to spend their day ‘speaking to God or about him’, and we 
must believe the innumerable witnesses to the force of his words 
when he was preaching. Then, at that moment, no doubt the 
living spirit in him struck its warmth into his hearers; but he 
never felt the need or the call to put the secrets of his life or the 
appeal of his message into words and, much as the historian must 
deplore the practically total loss of his letters, it is doubtful 
whether they would, if preserved, have taken rank among the 
spiritual classics. His own inner life went from ann to 
strength, but there is no evidence of any stage of ‘conversion’ or 
any externally obvious crisis such as the imprisonment of St John 
of the Cross or the stigmata of St Francis. We may regret 
Dominic’s silence, but it is all of a pattern with his pine om 
strength and reserve. 

Pére Vicaire does well to note his Founder’s care for women 
and skill in directing them. It is indeed something of a paradox 
that this most severely practical, most (one might wrongly say) 
unimaginative of saints should have begun his work as a founder 
with a nunnery, and closed it with the establishment of another 
in the heart of Rome, and that we should have the clearest 
glimpses of his person and character from one of his nuns. The 
paradox is not perhaps as great as it seems. The foundation in 
Prouille was little short of a practical necessity and the foundation 
of San Sisto was, as the phrase goes, ‘wished on’ him by others. 
Still, the facts remain to make us pause, though here again we 
may remark that there is no evidence that Dominic either received 
from one of his nuns or gave to her in return what Francis and 
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Clare, or Francis de Sales and Jeanne Francoise de Chantal, gave 
to one another and to us. 

Dominic, as this book shows so clearly, gave to his Order a 
spirit of ardent zeal and an observance and constitutions which 
have stood the stress of centuries and of human frailty more 
successfully, perhaps than those of any other religious order save 
for the Carthusians. Yet one who is not a Dominican may feel 
that it is not from Dominic that comes what has been, if not an 
essential, yet at least an inseparable mark of the Order for almost 
the whole of its existence: the preservation and presentation of the 
intellectual content of revealed truth. Dominic was a Preacher, 
and he wished his sons to be trained theologians, as theology was 
taught in his day, but there is no evidence—or at least none in 
this book—that the intellectual framework of theology or the 
claims of the human mind for intellectual satisfaction, still less 
the integration of all forms of knowledge in one harmonious 
structure, had, or would have, any appeal whatsoever to him. 
The Dominican inheritance of Veritas, the comprehension of one 
supreme Truth attainable and maintainable on every level— 
natural truth by reason, revealed truth by faith and supernatural 
truth by the purified soul illuminated in contemplation—this 
was no part of the programme explicitly seen and laid down by 
Dominic. Can it be that the Dominican hatred of opportunism 
and eclecticism and ‘probabilism’ in things of the mind is a 
heritage, a true extension of some quality in the mind of the 
Founder? It is easy to say that Dominic’s Order received as it 
were a transfusion of new blood at the hands of St Albert and St 
Thomas just as, in a different way, the Franciscan order did at 
the hands of St Bonaventure. It may be so, yet some of the great 
Dominicans of the generation before Thomas—Kilwardby, for 
example—have a clear sense of the unity of all truth. 

There are many pages over which a reviewer would gladly 
linger. There are the two episodes of Dominic’s contact with 
Englishmen. The first is well known: the appearance of Dominic 
a his first companions in the lecture-room of Alexander 
Stavensby at Toulouse and the subsequent friendship between 
the lecturer when bishop of Coventry and the English Preachers. 
The other is less well known; it is the long and ultimately fruitless 

negotiation between Innocent III, Honorius III and the English 
Gilbertines with a view to the foundation of a house of nuns and 
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canons in Rome. Why, we wonder, did the Pope look so far 
afield? And why did the English canons miss their chance: 

Again, a word should be said of one or two of the many pieces 
of original scholarship in the book; the clear exposition, for 
example, of the circumstances of the first journey of Diego 
and Dominic to Denmark and Dominic’s first interior call 
to preach to the heathen of the Baltic lands. Nor will the 
medievalist fail to note Pére Vicaire’s scholarly integrity in 
recording where he has changed his opinion since the days, 
twenty years ago, when he presented Mandonnet’s views of the 
early history of the Augustinian Rule. Now, it seems, he accepts 
the consensus of recent scholarship that Letter 211 is prior to the 
Rule, and abandons the direct Augustinian authorship of the 
latter document; he also accepts the traditional view that the 
letter was addressed to the Saint’s sister and her nuns. 

No doubt there are many small points on which the expert 
will quarrel with Pére Vicaire and even correct him. The present 
reviewer has no competence in this specialized field. There is 
however one broader issue on which he would break a lance. 
The reader acquainted only with the general lines of medieval 
history would find with gratitude that the whole affair of the 
Albigensian crusade and of Dominic’s early work comes to life 
‘in the round’ for the first time. The heretics, the crusaders, the 
bishops, the preachers, the very landscape and economy of the 
region is seen in clear daylight. On the other hand, the Italian 
scene (apart from the houses at Bologna and the Aventine) is 
comparatively dim, and one great feature is for all practical 
purposes blacked out altogether. The effective references to St 
Francis and his friars can be counted on the fingers of one hand. 
Certainly St Francis and they have had their due from historians 
and writers in the modern world, and more nonsense has been 
written about them than about any other body of religious. One 
does not expect a biographer of St Dominic to be a frangiscanisant 
or to accept with gratitude all that emotional historians have 
written about the contrast between the two founders and the 
allegedly superior attraction and originality of St Francis. A 
revision of history in favour of Dominic and his Order in its early 
days has long been overdue and an authoritative assertion of the 
basic originality and independence of the Preachers is very 
welcome. No one who reads Pére Vicaire’s book can doubt that 
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Dominic was a Preacher and would have been the Father of 
Preachers, even if he had lived thirty years earlier and never 
visited Italy. At the same time it cannot be forgotten that Dominic 
and his order were coming to birth at a particular moment, that 
the crucial scene was Italy, and that in central Italy at least 
Francis and his friars were the most burning topic of religious 
interest and the cynosure of all. Granted that be chronology 
of Francis’s life and the collections of his sayings and doings are 
snares and pitfalls for historians, yet the existence of Francis and 
his friars and their dynamic influence remains. The reader of Pére 
Vicaire’s book would suppose, on the other hand, that Dominic’s 
plans and his institute had matured in Italy as it were in vacuo. He 
is able, by questioning this date or that, to throw the meeting 
between the saints into the limbo of legend, though later, chemin 
faisant, he accepts the incident and indeed Celano’s account cannot 
possibly be dismissed out of hand.? But on the neuralgic spots of 
verty and ‘mendicity’ he is a stubborn isolationist, and on the 
‘friarhood’ of the Preachers he hasno comment to make. Assuredly 
no one who is familiar with Dominic’s early years would — 
that apostolic poverty was his practice from the beginning, an 
that that his ar should follow his for 
their own sanctification and for the salvation of souls. Yet one 
might well feel that it would be humanly and historically im- 
probable to the last degree that the Preachers would have become, 
not only in their mendicity but in their whole external way of 
life and work, so twin-like to the Minors had there been no cross- 
fertilization. Where the records are so scanty and self-contra- 
dictory a historian, if he adopts obstructive tactics, can keep an 
army at bay, but there are cases where convergent lines of 
probability achieve an historical moral certainty. The history of 
institutions, of ideas and of the communion of saints here below 
in every age is the history, not of direct imitation and emulation, 
but of inspiration and cross-fertilization. On more than one 
occasion Dominic showed himself both receptive and adaptable 
until he had seen clearly the perfect form. There is no need, either 
on the plane of historical scholarship or on that of institutional 
amour propre, to exclude from our minds the probability, 
the virtual certainty, that he drew inspiration from the 


2 Compare Histoire Il, 219, note 59: ‘La rencontre des deux saints demeure hypothétique’, 
with ibid., 251: ‘au cours de la célébre rencontre avec Frangois. . . .” 
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sight and fame of the poor men of Assisi and their ‘Servant’. 

Lives of the saints have not in the past been regarded as the 
lightest of reading; hitherto the Bollandists have produced no 
illustrated edition of the Acta Sanctorum. Here, however, we can 
follow St Dominic’s life and illuminate the tough historical 
narrative with the aid of an admirable volume of photographs.* 
Those of the Spanish landscapes alone, with their parched fields, 
treeless valleys, endless ridges and stone-built villages, go far to 
explain the strength and the severity and the solitude of Dominic, 
while in the realm of art the saint and his Preachers have never 
found more perfect interpreters than Giotto and Pisano. Indeed 
almost all the plates are admirable both in themselves and as 
illustrations; though one may feel that one or two of the shots of 
today’s Dominicans, vivid as they are, are artistically anachro- 
nistic. For some obscure psychological reason a photograph of 
Holy Mass* or Communion jars, whereas a fresco of Giotto or 
Angelico does not. But taken as a whole the book is eminently 
successful, The photographs are accompanied by a brief narrative, 
moreover, which may perhaps be irreverently described as 
‘Vicaire without tears’. 

Our last word must be of the larger book. Pére Vicaire, and 
Dominicans in union with him, may be justly satisfied with his 
work, St Dominic has been shown, perhaps for the first time since 
Blessed Jordan of Saxony wrote, in his full stature as a personality 
and as a saint, and we can see clearly also that he was graced with 
that abundance, that reserve of spiritual treasure that is God’s gift 
to those who are chosen to be fathers and founders of a great 
order and of a multitude of sons and daughters. 


3 St Dominic. A Pictorial Biography. By Leonard von Matt and M.-H. Vicaire, 0.P. 
(Longmans; 30s.) : 

4 The plate of ‘Mass at Santa Sabina’, however, would seem actually to show the chanting 

of the Passion on Good Friday. 
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THE VOCATION OF PHILIP HOWARD—P 
GODFREY ANSTRUTHER, O.P. 
I 


HEN in 1572 Thomas 4th Duke of Norfolk was 

attainted and beheaded on the charge of conspiring to 

marry Mary Queen of Scots and to dethrone Elizabeth, 

the Howard family? lost the title of Duke for the best part of a 
century. His son however inherited through his mother, Mary 
Fitzalan, the title of Earl of Arundel, and this became the principal 
title of the family till the dukedom was restored in 1660. This son 
was Philip 23rd Earl of Arundel, who was still a minor when his 
father was executed. His father’s last act was to entrust him to the 
tender mercies of the great Lord Burghley, so that he was brought 
up a Protestant. But he married a good Catholic wife in the person 
of Anne, daughter of Thomas Lord Dacre, and Arundel House 
their London dwelling became one of the most noted citadels of 
the faith. Philip himself was converted in 1583 by William 
Weston, s.J., who was later Robert Nutter’s fellow-prisoner at 
Wisbech. Realizing that this step was high treason, Philip planned 
to flee to the Continent, leaving a letter for the Queen to be 
delivered only after his departure. But his flight was discovered 
before his ship left Portsmouth and he was arrested on board and 
1 An extract from A Hundred Homeless Years, by Godfrey Anstruther, 0.P., to be 

published by Blackfriars Publications in May (25s.) 
2 THE HOWARD FAMILY TREE 
Thomas, 4th Duke of Norfolk 


BL. Philip Howard, 23rd Earl of Arun m. Anne Dacre 


ob. Tower 1595 
| 
ob. aged 15 ob. Padua 1646 
| 
Henry rede. Bl. William Visc. Stafford 
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lodged in the Tower. Four years later, when the Armada appeared 
in the Channel he was accused by a timorous priest, also a prisoner 
there, of procuring from the priest prisoners twenty-four hours 
non-stop intercession for the success of the Armada. This priest 
afterwards withdrew the accusation which had been wrung from 
him by threats of torture, but the Earl was found guilty and 
condemned. He was not executed but left to languish in the 
Tower till his death in 1595, and as he died under sentence of 
death he is now numbered among the beatified martyrs. He had 
two children, Elizabeth born in 1583 and Themas who was born 
after his committal and whom he was never allowed to see. 

These two children were carefully nurtured in the faith by their 
zealous mother and her chaplains, who included Bl. Robert 
Southwell, the martyr-poet. Elizabeth died of consumption in 
her sixteenth year. Her mother a day or two later met another 
fierce papist, Mistress Anne Vaux, and said: 
‘Ah, cousin, my Bess is gone to heaven, and if it were God 
Almighty’s will, I wish the other were as well gone after her.’ 
This was taken by her chaplain to mean that she had some 
premonition that her only son, then fourteen, was to give up his 
faith. It may however be no more than a mother’s anxiety, 
natural enough in those dangerous days, to see her son die a 
Catholic, even at the price of an early death. At all events Thomas 
Arundel grew to manhood a known and avowed Catholic. He 
married a staunch Catholic, Alethea daughter of Gilbert Earl of 
Shrewsbury, and one of his sons, William Viscount Stafford, was 
destined to be martyred and numbered amongst the blessed. A 
sure sign of his open profession of faith was his presence at 
Tyburn for the execution of two priests on 30 May, 1612. It is a 
grisly commentary on the times fo he was accompanied by his 
son James, who was then one month short of his fourth birthday.‘ 

Thomas was already becoming known as an art-collector and 
spent much of his time in foreign travel especially in Italy. His 
knowledge of foreign countries and tongues coupled with his 
high birth made him an admirable escort for royalty. In April 
1613 he and his Countess accompanied the King’s sister, Princess 
Elizabeth, to Heidelberg for her marriage with the Count 


3 The Lives of Philip Howard E. of Arundel and of Anne Dacre his wife, ed. by the Duke 
of Norfolk, 1857, p. 225. 
4 Nichols, J., Progress of K. James I. London, 1828, Il, 449. 
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Palatine, and thence they travelled into Italy.5 They left some of 
their five little sons with their grandmother, and there is extant a 
charming letter from her to her daughter-in-law dated 8 Decem- 
ber, 1613, asking her to bring home from Italy taffities and 
taffita sarsnets for curtains for beds and windows. 

“Your children I thank God are all as well as is possible, free 
from cough and cold though this time be very extreme sharp 
frosts. They that can talk wish heartily with me both your good 
returns and are at my elbows desiring their service may be sent, 
with desire their lady mother will send them word when she 
and lord father will come home. Sweet Will [the future martyr 
then just a year old] I assure you is the liveliest merry child 
that ever you had of his time, and looketh very well coloured 
and will be forward in his going.” 

On his return in the middle of 1616 the Earl was made a 
member of the Privy Council, and then came the event that his 
mother feared more than his death. On Christmas Day 1616, in 
the Chapel Royal at Windsor, he publicly renounced his faith 
and non the Protestant Communion. No satisfactory reason 
has ever been found for this drastic step; yet this son of a martyr 
and father of a martyr-to-be, with his fervent Catholic mother 
and Catholic wife, must needs have had a good reason. It was 
certainly not the pressure of persecution. He had stood firm in 
1612 when every effort had been made to induce Catholics to 
take the Oath of Allegiance. In 1616 the negotiations for the 
Spanish match had been started and Catholics were being shown 
some leniency. Canon Tierney, the first biographer of the family, 
makes it a political move to obtain a seat on rs Council, but he 
has wrongly placed the apostasy in 1615, whereas it was six months 
after he joined the Council.” Moreover the Earl never evinces any 
political ambition. By temperament he was a virtuoso and con- 
noisseur, and his interests lay anywhere than at Court. He was 

5 Hervey, M. F. S., Life of Thomas E. of Arundel, Cambridge, 1921, p. 70. 

6 Historical MSS Commission, Cowper, I, 79. 

7 There is extant (Westminster Cathedral Archives, XVI, no. 1) a Latin testimonial 
dated 5 January 1617 and signed by Edward Coffin, s.J., certifying the Earl’s nobility, 
Catholic upbringing and benevolence to the afflicted Catholics. Tierney has added in 
pencil: ‘The man who wrote this knew however that though the Earl had been 
educated in the Catholic faith he had nevertheless publicly abandoned it.’ It was 
simpler for the Canon to accuse a Jesuit of perjury than to verify his dates. This 
testimonial is written at the most eleven days after, and if Coffin is using the new style, 


on the day after the apostasy. It would be reasonable as well as charitable to suppose 
that the news had not yet reached him. 


f 
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also too high-principled to change his religion for mercenary or 
indeed for en etl motives. Possibly he had been disgusted with 
what he had seen of the Church in Catholic countries, but there 
is no evidence of this. The Earl does not appear to have been a 
pillar of the Established Church, or to have shown any interest in 
religious controversy. His earliest biographer states: ‘He was in 
religion no bigot or puritan, and professed more to affect moral 
virtues than nice questions and controversies.’"® His change of 
religion brought him —— to compensate him for the sorrow 
and estrangement of his family and friends, and there were other 
crosses that the papists were only too prone to point to as obvious 
signs of divine displeasure. 

‘The Earl of Arundel’, writes a correspondent on 4 January, 
1617, ‘received the communion on Christmas Day. His house 
at Greenwich, left him by the Earl of Northampton, is burned, 
which the papists will think just retribution.’® 
Soon there were other occasions for wagging of heads. Three of 

his six sons died in infancy, and in 1623 his eldest son and heir 
James died at Ghent aged sixteen, leaving only Henry Frederick, 
the second son, and ‘Sweet Will’, the fifth; Henry was eight and 
William four when their father apostatized, and it would appear 
that they were much under the influence of their grandmother 
and brought up Catholics. Henry’s godmother was the Catholic 
Queen, Henrietta Maria. He married Elizabeth, daughter of 
Esme, Duke of Lennox, on 7 March, 1626, and had twelve 
children. William married the daughter and heir of Lord Stafford 
in 1637, and in due course became Viscount Stafford. 

Lord Frederick Howard, who used the courtesy title of Lord 
Mowbray and Maltravers, was the father of the three boys with 
whom we are concerned in this chapter. The eldest, Thomas, was 
born in 1627, Henry in 1628 and Philip, the future Dominican, at 
Arundel House on 21 September, 1629. The seventh son, Francis, 
also became a Dominican, but his story belongs to a later period. 
These elder boys were brought up in their grandparents’ house, 
and appear to have had very little to do with, their own parents. 
The Earl of Arundel and his Countess monopolized them and 
doted on them, and the Earl refers to them as though they were 


8 Walker, Edward, A Short View of the Life of Thomas E. of Arundel and Surrey. British 
Museum, Harl. 6272, ff. 152-172 (Printed in his Historical Discourses upon Several 
Occasions, 1705, IV, 209 sq.). f. 170. 

9 State Papers Domestic, James I, 90, no. 8. 
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his own children. When the fourth boy Thomas was born, his 


dfather writes, on 21 September, 1630: 

‘I thank God we are well, and have of his goodness received 
the addition of another little boy, whom the King was pleased 
of his own motion, to make a little Charles, coming privately 
with the Queen one afternoon when he was at London, to 
Arundel House.’ 

Presumably this child, with King Charles as his godfather, was 
baptized a Protestant, though the presence of the Catholic Queen 
at his christening may raise a doubt. It is quite certain that his 
three elder brothers were baptized and brought up Protestants. 
The influence of the apostate grandfather prevailed over that of 
the Catholics in the family. Indeed the father seems to have had 
little to do with his children. In November 1643, when these three 
elder boys were in exile he writes to both his parents. He tells his 
mother that ‘little Bernard (the eighth son born in 1642) I thank 
God is very well’, but he makes no allusion to his three boys who 
were living with her.1! There is not a single letter extant that 

assed between these boys and their own parents, though separated 
for so many years. Henry Frederick did not take after his father: 
he did not share his cultural interests and was mixed up with a 
rowdy set at Court. In July 1641 he quarrelled in the House of 
Lords with the Earl of Lindsay, who struck him over the head 
with his white staff. Lord Mowbray retaliated by throwing an 
inkhorn in his face, and a few days later found himself on his 
knees in the House, eating humble pie.!? His father would not 
have been amused. The other person mightily interested in these 
three boys was their great-grandmother, the Dowager Countess 
of Arundel. She was living in retirement at Shifnal (Shropshire) 
but took a proud interest in her descendants: 

‘Upon certain days in the year which were the birthdays of 
her great grandchildren, sons to the Lord Maltravers (of whom 
three were born before her death) she used to send for all the 
poorer sort of children in that town to make dinner for them, 
and to give to every one of them an alms correspondent to the 
years of that child whose birthday it was: for the first year 
to each a penny; for the second year twopence, and 


10 State Papers Domestic, Charles I, 173, p. 78. 
11 Ibid., 498, nos. 64, 65. 
12 Historical MSS Commission, Cowper, II, 289. 
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increasing every year as the children did increase in age.’! 
But the children of Shifnal got no pennies in honour of the 

future Cardinal, for the old lady died on 19 April, 1630, before 
Philip celebrated his first birthday. On her deathbed she wrote a 
moving letter to her wayward son, begging him to return to the 
Church, reminding him of his blessed Eves, whom he had never 
seen, and inviting him to 
‘consider how little you have gained either in honour, wealth, 
reputation or true contentment of mind by the course which 
now many years you have followed, contrary to the breeding 
and education I gave you, and to the worthy example your 
blessed father left you . . . I beseech God bless you and all 
yours, and make you all his faithful servants, that in the com- 
any of my dear lord your father, I may enjoy you in perpetual 
icine and so I take my last leave of you in this life, ever 
remaining 
Your affectionate loving mother, 
ANNE ARUNDEL.’!4 
If her last blessing and prayer had no effect on her son, it 
descended upon her grandson Sweet Will, whom she had 
mothered as a baby, on her great grandson Philip, and on the 


generations yet unborn. 


II 


On 4 July, 1640, when Philip was three months short of his 
eleventh birthday, the three brothers were entered at St John’s 
College, Cambridge. They were there less than a year. In August 
1641, the Earl of Arundel was chosen to escort the Queen Mother, 
Maria de Medici, mother of Henrietta Maria, to the Continent, 
after a visit to her daughter lasting two years. Perhaps it was the 
troubled state of the country that determined the Earl to take his 
grandchildren with him. At all events it was decided that these 
eldest boys and their uncle, Sweet Will, who was now Viscount 
Stafford, should go with them. They travelled to Dover ahead 
of the Queen and waited for her there. She was in no hurry to go, 
and the Countess was. After waiting for a week her patience was 
exhausted, and she set out with her son and grandsons and crossed 


13 The Lives... (v. note 3), p. 210. 
14 Ibid., p. 228. 
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to Flushing,!® leaving the Earl to kick his heels at Dover till the 
Queen should deign to arrive. Having perhaps nothing better to 
do, he made his will on 3 September leaving the bulk of his 
property to his wife and ‘my two sons and their wives and every 
one of our dear grandchildren £100 apiece for some piece of plate 
to remember me’.!¢ 

Even when the Queen did arrive at Dover, she could not 
make up her mind to sail, and it was not till 8 September that they 
got ns way. The Earl accompanied her to Cologne, where his 
Countess had already arrived, having left the children on the way 
at Utrecht for their schooling. It is not certain whether they 
entered the new Protestant university there, or were under a 
private tutor. Their names are not to be found in the university 
register. 

John Evelyn mentions in his diary that on 10 September, 
1641, he took waggon to Dort to be present at the reception of 
the Queen Mother. A month later he describes how he travelled 
to England in company with the Earl. They set out from Dunkirk 
at 3 p.m. on 10 October, but unfavourable winds forced them to 
anchor that night off Calais. They weighed anchor at midnight 
and reached Dover at 4 a.m., but it took them another twelve 
hours to make the pier. Thus the whole journey took over twenty- 
four hours, as it must often have done in those days.17 

At the threat of civil war the Earl and his eldest son Henry 
rallied to the King. The Earl was put in charge of the army of 
the north, an office for which he was by temperament and 
training singularly unsuited. His son Henry joined the King’s 
garrison at Oxford. But before any serious fighting began he 
Earl, who was in poor health, was for the third time invited to 
accompany a Queen across the Channel. This time it was Henrietta 
Maria herself. Ostensibly she was to accompany her daughter, 
Princess Mary, who had recently been married to William of 
Orange (the father of William III) and was now to join him. But 
secretly Henrictta hoped to raise money abroad for the royal 
army. They sailed from Dover on 23 February, 1642, and the Earl 
was able to join his wife and grandchildren ‘in whose company 


he placed his chief delight’. They settled at Antwerp, and it was 


15 State Papers Domestic, Charles I, 483, no. 98. 
16 Walker, op. cit., f. 166v. 
17 The Diary of John Evelyn, ed. W. Bray and M. B. Wheatley. London, 1906. I, 26, 35, 37: 
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doubtless soon after this that Rubens painted the fine family 
group that now hangs at Swinnerton Hall. The portrait of the 
Earl admirably illustrates the description left us by a contemporary: 
‘He was tall of stature and of shape and proportion rather 
goodly than neat. His countenance was majestic and grave, his 
visage long, his eyes large, black and piercing. He had a hooked 
nose and some marks or moles on his cheeks. His complexion 
was brown, his hair thin both on his head and beard. He was 
of a stately presence and gait, so that any man that saw him, 
though in never so ordinary habit, could not but conclude him 
to be a great person, his garb and fashion drawing more 
observation than did the rich apparel of others, so that it was a 
common saying of the late Earl of Carlisle: here comes the 
Earl of Arundel in his plain stuff and trunk hose, and his beard 
in his teeth, that looks more like a nobleman than any of us. 
He was more learned in men and manners than in books, yet 
he understood the Latin tongue very well, and was master of 
the Italian. Besides he was a great favourer of learned men such 
as Sir Robert Cotton, Sir Henry Spellman, Mr Camden, Mr 
Selden and the like. He was a great master of order and cere- 
mony, and knew and kept greater distance towards his soverei 
than any person I ever observed, and expected no less from his 
inferiors, often complaining that the great affability in the 
King, and the French garb of court would bring majesty into 
contempt. ... He was most faithful and affectionate to his lady, 
indulgent to his children. His recreations were conversation 
with them and care of their education; overlooking his rare 
collections, and (when not diverted by business) pleasing himself 
in retirement to the country.’!8 
This account was written by Edward Walker, Garter King-at- 
Arms, who owed his preferment to the Earl of Arundel, who was 
Earl Marshal. In a letter to be quoted later his grandson Harry 
insinuates that he was not always affectionate to his wife. But 
there is general agreement that he was immensely fond of his 
grandchildren and delighted in their company. They on their 
part having been brought up in his house, and hardly knowing 
their father, must have returned his love, though not without a 
mixture of awe. 
At Antwerp these boys made their first contact with a Catholic 
18 Walker, op. cit., f. 170. 
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country, and with the willing concurrence of the Countess 
(who had always remained a Catholic) two of them, Henry and 
Philip, were received into the Church in 1642. There seems to be 
no evidence, one way or the other, as to Thomas the eldest. Later 
on we shall find his Protestant relatives complaining that he was a 
Protestant kept in thrall by his popish relatives, but this, in its 
context, is not very reliable evidence. Whether their conversion 
was kept from the Earl is not known. It is impossible to surmise 
what his reactions would be. If he knew and felt strongly about 
it he would hardly have taken them from one Catholic country 
to another, but it is by no means certain that he would have 
objected to the step. In his bitterness of soul before his death he 
never reproaches them with abandoning the Church of their 
baptism. The mystery of his own change of faith renders it 
impossible to surmise his reactions to theirs. The Earl was still in 
Antwerp in November 1643, so it was probably not till the spring 
re 1644 that he was on the move again. Edward Walker continues 

e story: 

‘Ses this time until his death you must look upon him as a 
voluntary exile lamenting the sad condition of his country; 
yet he diverted himself as much as he could by the happiness 
of the society of his lady and most [of all] of his posterity then 
with him. And having spent some time in Holland he thence 
went to Antwerp where he was received and esteemed equal 
to the greatness of his birth and eminent qualities. At this m 
he and his lady took their last leave of a other, the recovery 
of his health and his natural love of motion drawing him 
thence; only at first to go for the Spa, but afterwards he passed 
into France and thence into his beloved Italy, having in his 
company two of his nephews then grown up, and by education 
learned in the Latin, French and Dutch tongues. And no 
question, as he was highly honoured and esteemed on this side 
of the Alps, he was as much if not more there, as being the only 
great subject of the northern parts that had by his conversation 
and great collations set a value on that country.’ 

His two companions were Thomas and Philip, now seventeen 
and fifteen respectively. Henry presumably stayed at Antwerp 
with the Countess. They travelled across the plains of ae 
and by early April had reached Milan. Then like a thunderbolt 
came the news that drove the Earl frantic with sorrow and 


a 


19 Westminster Cathedral Archives, B. 29, no. 10. In Hervey, op. cit., p. 448. 
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anger. The news is best told in a letter to the Countess, written 
on 17 August, 1645, by John Banbury, one of the Earl’s servants: 


‘In the last Holy Week Mr Philip was very inquisitive after 
some confession against Easter Day, and having made choice 
of me to wait on him for that purpose to the Zoccolanti 
[Franciscans], where it was said that there was an Irish father, 
who being then out of town and we demanding if there were 
no other, they answered, yes, and sent us to the Dominicans, 
where we lighted upon a Hacquett, who at the very 
first sight of Mr Philip was in love with him. 

‘On Easter Day, after that Mr Philip had communicated, he 
carried us into his chamber and gave Mr Philip eggs, wine and 
biscuit, and truly did strive very much to make Mr Philip 
welcome. Afterwards he gave Mr Philip a book of the descrip- 
tion of Italy and other parts, and gave him medals and other 
things, and was very desirous to give him a diamond ring, 
which Mr Philip refused. 

‘While also my lord stayed in Milan, Father John Hacquett 
carried Mr Philip into the castle and he being the governor’s 
confessor we had free entrance and saw what was there. He 
carried Mr Philip likewise to other places, as churches which 
deserve to be seen, and in all his discourses did seek to draw Mr 
Philip to their order, telling him many brave saints had been 
of it, and how many cardinals and such like things. He told Mr 
Philip likewise that he had been Professor of Divinity at Paris, 
Rome, Naples and Salamanca, and was to go to teach divinity 
at Padua, and should have three crowns a year of the Venetians, 
two of which he would give Mr Philip and have such a 
particular care of him that he would teach himself, and that if 
Mr Philip should desire to go to Rome, he would get leave to 
go live there for his sake, or at Antwerp, or at any other place 
which Mr Philip should like. He told Mr Philip also that he 
hoped to see him a cardinal, and said to him: you being the 
third brother, what can you expect? Which sayings of Father 
John Hacquett as I re Mr Philip did only let in and out of 
his ears, so I could not but he much amazed when I read in 
Father Rector’s letter that Mr Philip had taken the habit of 
Saint Dominic in the convent of Cremona.’!® 
From all that we knew of Philip’s character, these were the 
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very last incentives that would have moved him to take the step 
he did. It was in spite of this transparent showmanship that 
Philip had found the Dominican Order and in a flash had recog- 
nized his vocation. As far as we know Philip never set eyes on 
Fr Hackett again till he fulfilled the Irishman’s most outrageous 
dream and drove in state through the streets of Rome to receive 
the cardinal’s hat. 

Philip’s entry into the Order was not quite as sudden as 
Banbury’s letter would suggest. After meeting Fr Hackett at 
Easter he travelled on to Piacenza with his grandfather, but 
evidently said nothing about his new and all-absorbing interest. 
Towards the end of June he was allowed to return to Milan alone, 
and it was then that Fr Hackett escorted him to Cremona. He 
was clothed on 28 June, 1645, four days after the battle of 
Naseby. 

This astounding news was conveyed to the Earl in a letter of 
Philip’s that has not survived and in one of Fr Hackett’s which 
exists in an Italian version that is presumably a translation. This 
letter has all the extravagant trappings of the period; the Earl is 
addressed as ‘Illustrissimo et Sactlodiaine Signore Padrone mio 
Colendissimo’, and Fr Hackett kisses his hands and remains his 
most obedient and humble servant, but the contents might have 
been more tactfully expressed: 

‘The proverb says that everyone will draw water to his own 
mill, and that is what I have done to mine in the person of your 
excellency’s nephew, called in the world Mr Philip Howard. 
He confided to me that for a long time he had cherished a 
desire to become a religious, and I advised him to join my own 
Order of St Dominic for many reasons, and he entered this 
morning here in Cremona with supreme satisfaction to all the 
fathers, by express permission of the Master-General, changing 
his name from Philip to Thomas in memory of that great 
doctor of Aquino who, like your nephew, was also a nobleman 
by birth. I hope that this boy will be a worthy follower of 
him, and that one day he will do honour to the Church of 
God and to his Order. He is very happy and every one of us is 
most content with such an acquisition. Your Excellency must 
not be upset by this holy decision of the lad made without your 
ieomiilan it being the divine will. Nor have you any occasion 

to complain of me, for I have had no other intention than to 
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serve you, as now I attend your commands, kissing your hands. 

Cremona, 28 June, 1645.” 

This letter which the Earl received next day touched off the 
powder magazine. Little did Philip imagine when he took the 
name Thomas how closely his novitiate was to resemble that of his 
new patron. The thundering on the doors of Santa Sabina by the 
Countess of Aquino was not more persistent than the thundering 
of the Countess of Arundel. Most of the documents concerning 
this affair are already accessible®® and will be only briefly sum- 
marized here, to make room for a few additional letters. The 
Earl lost no time. He wrote at once to his wife, and to John 
Digby, the Queen’s agent in Rome.*! Digby had recourse to 
Francis Barberini, Cardinal Protector of England, who arranged 
an interview with Cardinal Panfili, the Pope’s nephew and 
Secretary of State. Digby also saw Anthony Barberini, who was 
then Cardinal Protector of the Dominican Order. Panfili carried 
the matter to the Pope and the upshot was a letter from the 
Cardinal Secretary to the Bishop of Cremona, dated 17 July, 
1645, only nineteen days after Philip’s clothing. The news had 
first to be carried to the Earl and then to Rome, and, as it took 
about ten days for a letter to travel from Lombardy to Rome, 
obviously no time had been wasted. 

The Cardinal Secretary informed the Bishop of Cremona 
what had happened and that representations had been made to the 
Pope that undue pressure had been used to induce ‘not to say 
seduce’ this young boy into the Order against his better judgment. 
All that is asked is that his vocation shall be properly tested to 
see if it be from God. 

‘Therefore’, he continues, ‘His Holiness commands that your 
lordship has this young nobleman removed to your palace 
and there kept safe, and that no fathers of the Order or others 
in their name be suffered to speak to him. With your customary 
dexterity and prudence you are to observe and note whether 
he is actuated by a true motive, and let me know what you 
think. You are not to let him depart until I notify you of the 
resolution of His Holiness after he has received your report. 

20 Dominicana. Publications of the Catholic Record Society, XXV, pp. 1-23. 
21 Not Sir Kenelm Digby (who had not yet arrived in Rome) but his son, who was 
agent for Henrietta Maria. All his letters are signed ‘il cavaliere Digby’. The Annales 


call him Sir Digby who afterwards married Philip’s sister Catherine, which clearly 
refers to John. 
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‘In the case of the fathers of the convent where this novice is, 
refusing to consign him freely to your lordship, His Holiness’s 
will is that you use censure and every other remedy that you 
judge opportune and efficacious, even calling in the secular arm. 
You may apply every greater faculty, any custom or privilege 
even apostalic to the contrary notwithstanding. Let this there- 
fore be done with all promptitude and speed.’?* 

Digby decided that this letter needed a special messenger and 
proposed a confidential servant of Cardinal Francis Barberini, one 
Prospero Meocci. Meocci deemed it advisable to have additional 
authority from the Master-General, who was then at Bologna. 
He therefore went that way, while the letter to the Bishop of 
Cremona was sent to the Archbishop of Milan, Cardinal Cesare 
Monti, who sent it on to the Bishop by a special courier. At this 
point the Bishop of Cremona takes up the story in a letter to the 
Cardinal Secretary dated 27 July: 

“On Tuesday evening, the 25th of this month, about midnight, 
I was four miles from Cremona travelling towards that city when 
a courier of Cardinal Monti met me and delivered to me your 
eminence’s letter of the 18 July [which he then summarizes]. 

‘I returned to my home with all diligence but could not reach 
it till a quarter to one. I sent to the convent of St Dominic to 
summon the Prior. The doors were all locked as is customary at 
night and it took some time for my messenger to make the 
brothers answer. At last having heard my message and having 
carried it to the Prior, the porter brought answer that the Prior 
was already undressed and in bed, and that he would call in the 
morning to hear what I wanted to say. As it was so late it did 
not seem to be expedient to make another move, especially as 
I did not suspect ‘he fathers could have divined the orders sent 

me by your eminence, which I had revealed to nobody. 

“Yesterday morning as soon as I was up there came to me 
instead of the Prior another father of St Dominic. He made his 

apologies in the name of the Prior, who was unable to come as 

romised, having arranged to set out before day for Milan to 
hand over to Cardinal Monti an English novice, nephew of the 

Earl of Arundel. The order had arrived during the night in the 

very handwriting of his Master-General, who is in Bologna, and 

he showed me a copy of the letter. 


22 Dominicana, p. 3. 


23 Archivio Vaticano, Vescovi, 26, I, f. 28. 
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‘I was not satisfied with this, fearing that the fathers might 


have conveyed this youth away to prevent the execution of your 
eminence’s commands, which by some means or other had 
perchance come to their knowledge. I sent divers persons not 
only towards Milan but by other roads with instructions to 
detain him in any place whatever where he should happen to be 
found within my jurisdiction. Because my diocese on the side 
towards Milan extends no more than twelve miles it was 
impossible to catch up with the fathers before they had crossed 
the river Adda, and got beyond my boundaries. I am reliably 
informed that they did travel by the direct route to Milan, and 
with that I rest consoled, and all the more because I learn this 
morning from Signor Meocci, gentleman of Cardinal Barberini, 
sent by his eminence into these parts on business concerning this 
English youth, that the said commandment of the Master- 
General was issued as a result of the interview Meocci had with 
him in Bologna. This is all I can tell your eminence about this 


affair.’28 


(To be concluded) 
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THE RESURRECTION IN THE EASTER LITURGY! 
J. D. CricHton 


NE of the effects of the restoration of the Holy Week 
(ie and in particular of the Easter Vigil has been to 
re-direct attention to the Resurrection and its place in 
the Christian life. It is undoubtedly a new-found emphasis that 
does not chime very easily with the meditation-on-the-dolorous- 
passion mentality that has been the tradition since the later Middle 
Ages. The two are not of course incompatible and the Passion 
must always have a central place in the life of the Christian in via. 
But the liturgy does very definitely teach us that the climax of 
Christ’s redeeming work was not the Cross but the Resurrection 
and we are now faced with the task of re-incorporating it into 
our lives. For this at least two things are necessary: one is the 
rediscovery of what the New Testament has to say about the 
Resurrection and the other is to live it in and through the liturgy. 
A word must be said about the New Testament material if 
only because it underlies the outlook of the liturgy. It may be 
divided for our purposes into three strata: the prophecies and 
accounts of the Resurrection in the Gospels, the earliest kerygma 
or proclamation of the Resurrection in Acts and the teaching of 
St Paul. We can do no more here than refer to the Gospel 
passages in which our Lord foretells his Passion and Resurrection, 
noting meanwhile that the Resurrection is always mentioned, 
and to the passages in Luke 24, 26, 27 which seem to have become 
already a ‘theological’ scheme: “Ought not Christ to have suf- 
fered these things and so enter into his glory?’ (and cf. verses 
44-46). Here, as in Acts, we find the redemption set against its 
Old Testament foreshadowing and the doch always associated 
with the Resurrection. The redemption, including Resurrection, 
was willed by God (Acts 2, 23), was in fact the divine plan for 
the salvation of mankind. Without elaborating the teaching, St 
Luke both in Acts (2, 38-41) and the Gospel (24, 47) indicates 
that the effect of death and Resurrection is acquired by man 
through preaching (kerygma), repentance and baptism. 
It is St Paul however who is the Doctor Resurrectionis and every- 
1 The substance of a paper read to the Conference of Ecclesiastical Studies at Hull, 1957. 
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where throughout his writings we find the note of Christ’s 
victorious Resurrection sounded, always in association with the 
Cross. We find passages like these: ‘Jesus Christ was delivered up 
for our sins and rose again for our justification’ (Rom. 4, 25); 
and ‘Christ died for all, that they who live, may not now live 
to themselves but unto him who died for them and rose again’ 
where the construction of the Greek sentence with its two 
participles ‘having died and having risen’, both governing ‘for 
them’, makes it clear that Christ’s Resurrection was also salvific. 
If we add to these passages another such as that of Ephesians 
2, 4-6, ‘But God . . . even when we were dead in sins, hath 
quickened us together in Christ . . . and hath raised us up together 
(with him), and hath made us sit together in the heavenly places 
through Jesus Christ’, we can see 8 in the early liturgies, as in 
our own to this day, the whole work of our redemption was 
taken in in one sweep, was thought of as the mystery of Christ, 
but the whole mystery whose effects, flowing from the death and 
the Resurrection, are by the liturgy made present to us here 
and now. 

There is no question of depreciating the value of the redeeming 
death and everyone is in agreement with St Thomas when he says 
that Christ’s death was > meritorious cause of our salvation. 
Nor yet on the other hand is there any question of separating the 
death from the Resurrection or vice versa. St Paul, and the in 
saw these two things and much more in a synthetic view and 
Canon Cerfaux well sums up the Pauline point of view: “The 
Christian message proclaims salvation, which is a great divine 
intervention of which Christ is the instrument. God is author, 
Christ is “actor” and the different episodes of the divine action 
go from the death of Christ, through the Resurrection, the 
preaching of the Gospel, the resistance to Christ (including the 
persecutions) to the parousia and final victory. There is no 
question of putting the drama of the Cross on one side. . . . The 


~ same power of God was in action in the death of Christ and in 


his Resurrection; it is in action in the preaching of the Gospel, 
saving those that believe (Rom. 1, 16); it will come to its full 
power and effectiveness in the parousia. God saves through Christ 
from the work of the Cross up to the final consummation.’? 
The late Pére Yves de Montcheuil brings us even closer to the 
2 Le Christ dans la théologie de S. Paul, p. 15 (Paris, 1954). 
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mind of St Paul and to the underlying mentality of the liturgy: 
“When we meditate on the Passion and death of the Saviour it 
often happens that we think of it as an event at which we should 
stop. . . . But this is not exactly the Pauline scheme of things. 
The — of the Apostle is much more synthetic. He does not 
separate the events even if it were only to establish the need to 
unite them later on. He sees them at once in their unity. We can 
say that he envisages the act of death as the necessary obverse of 
the Resurrection. The death of Christ is thought of less as “event” 
than as “mystery”, and this mystery, which is unique, is at once 
the mystery of death and the mystery of resurrection and life. 
These two are correlatives: but it is the glory and life which pre- 
dominate and come first because they are definitive, while the death 
is only temporary. But also and above all, while we usually 
follow the chronological order seeing first the death and then the 
resurrection, St oat a first the Risen Lord, and perceives the 
Cross through his glorified state.’3 This passage, it seems to me, 
not only gives with a great economy of words the mind of St 
Paul and the early Christians but without theological arriére- 
pensée provides a firm basis for the mystery-theology of the Casel 
school and in any case forms an indispensable clue to an under- 
standing of the Holy Week liturgy. We may say that what the 
early Christians were conscious of in the liturgy was the whole 
Mystery of Christ in which his life, death, Resurrection, exaltation 
to glory and his victorious second coming were seen as present 
because he was present. There is much to show that the Resurrec- 
tion itself was considered already as the exaltation, and the 
accounts of the institution of the Eucharist, as well as for instance 
the banquet parables, indicate very clearly the eschatalogical 
theme (annuntiabitis mortem donec veniat), which as Pére de 
Montcheuil remarks was for the early Christians a subject for 
— and an event that was regarded as a triumph (ibid.). 

Nor did all this remain external to them, merely as a doctrine 
or an object of contemplation. They knew that by Baptism and 
the Eucharist they were incorporated into their Risen Lord and 
part of the interpretation of the Pauline texts 1 have quoted and 
others too is that by his Resurrection Christ became the principle 
and source of the new life that is dispensed to us in Baptism and 
the Eucharist. In the Gelasian Sacramentary there is a long series 


3 Mélanges théologiques, p. 34 (Paris, 1951). 
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of prayers for Paschaltide which take just this teaching for their 
theme. It was surely all this that was condensed by St Thomas 
into his teaching that the Resurrection is the efficient cause of 
our salvation. If to this we add St Paul’s teaching about the 
Resurrection as the exemplary cause of ours (cf. I Cor. 15, 20 and 
Ephes. 2, 4-6 etc.), we have the datum of revelation that underlies 
St Thomas’s doctrine and another theme of the Easter liturgy. 
Again, in Colossians 3, 1 ff. and Romans 6, 3 ff., we are told 
that the Christian life is very much the Resurrection life by 
which we should live. 

There can be no doubt I think that this emphasis on the 
resurrection life of Christ which is dispensed to us in the litur 
and which we should translate into our daily life will, as 
Holy Week liturgy once more becomes a part of the minds of 
modern Christians, bring a new note of confidence and a new 
sense of purpose that is often sadly lacking. Conformity to Christ 
in the ese set of his Passion will always be there to counteract 
any tendency to cocksureness, but we do need to be reminded 
that Christ’s redeeming work was a victory which was won 
through suffering and humiliation, through gentleness and love, 
but which did in fact issue into triumph. ‘Fear not, I have over- 
come the world.’ 

I have space for but a brief note on St John who contributes 
more than any other New Testament writer to the Passover 
theme of the liturgy. It is in some ways but the same teaching 
put in another way, but with the important difference that by it 
we are linked to God’s redeeming work throughout the Old 
Testament, and in any case it provides us with a clue to a deeper 
understanding of the liturgy and of the mystery of Christ. One 
of the leitmotivs of his Gospel is the coming ‘Doct of the Son 
from the Father and his going back to him—a going back to glory 
—by the bitter way of the Cross. This is the translation of the 
ancient Passover + Heatngpt raised to an infinite potential 
beyond it—into the terms of the New Testament. It is the 
Transitus Domini that lies at the very heart of the Paschal liturgy. 
If to this we may add the henelile liturgy of the Apocalypse 
where the Lamb is standing though slain, with all its splendour 
and the overtones of triumph and joy we have, I think, some 
picture of what the early Christians found in the liturgy and which 
in one way and another is still there. It was in fact the whole 
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mystery of Christ that they found there, the Lord who lived and 
died and now reigns triumphant, the Risen Lord, the source of 
the new life, the life-giving Bridegroom of the heavenly 
Jerusalem which is his Bride. This mystery was and is made 
present to us in Paschal liturgy in a special way, but it is present 
not as an inert thing but as the dynamic principle of the Church's 
strength and life, the force that draws her into ever closer union 
with her Lord and gathers to him through her all mankind whom 
he promised to draw to himself by the Cross, but as we see, by 
the exalted Cross, the Cross raised up in the glory of the 
Resurrection. 

For the liturgy, the Passover theme has a threefold meaning. 
First, it is the Passover of the Old Testament which among other 
places is referred to in the second lesson of Good Friday and 
principally in the Exsultet of the Vigil, when the Passing-over of 
the Lord spelt destruction for the Egyptians and rescue and 
‘salvation’ for the Israelites, a deliverance which, for all that it 
was on the material plane, was for a St Cyprian owed to the 
saving power of Christ’s blood shed on the Cross so many 
hundreds of years later. Secondly, it is the Passing-over of the 
Lord Christ who passed from death to life, a Passover that is 
enacted in the Sacrum Triduum which begins on Maundy Thurs- 
day with the Cena Domini—the Supper of the Lord: ‘Jesus 
knowing that his hour had come to pass (transeat-metabe) from 
this world and knowing that he had come out from the Father 
and was going (back) to him. . . .’ (John 13, 1 and 3)... . Thirdly, 
there is ja Passover of the Church or the people of God who in 
and through Christ pass from death to lit. to the new life of 
the Resurrection when they will live in a new order of existence 
(Rom. 6, 3ff.). This is accomplished precisely through a participa- 
tion in the liturgical action and if there is a Baptism at the Vigil 
we know how vividly real this becomes. As Dr Th. Schnitzler, 
whom I am paraphrasing here, says4: This is the central mystery 
(or the heart of the mystery—Kerngeheimnis) of the Easter 
celebration . . . and the Church does not find here the full or 
complete transitus which will be accomplished only with the 
second coming of the Lord which will be the final Easter when 
with him we shall pass for ever from death to life, and from 
suffering to eternal glory. 

4 Die Feier der Heiligen Woche, pp. 122, 123 (Paulinus Verlag, 2nd ed. 1957). 
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Against this background it is easier to see the true content of 
the Paschal liturgy. Unfortunately, it would take too long to 
consider each day of Holy Week to find its Paschal content. But 
it may be worth saying that there is a widely held view, which is 
very ancient, that the Paschal liturgy extending from Maundy 
Thursday to Easter Day itself is a unitary celebration of the one 
redeeming mystery of Christ—although not all liturgists accept 
this point of view. However, if we take the Passover scheme, it 
is possible and convincing to fit into it both Maundy Thursday 
and Good Friday which might otherwise seem to be completely 
separated and without intrinsic connection with Easter. We have 
already pointed out how Maundy Thursday inaugurates in the 
solemn words of our Lord the Passover theme of the Three Days 
which must be said to run uninterruptedly until Sunday. Thursday 
in its own way is an anticipation of the full flowering of the 
Easter mystery. It has several specifically Paschal features: there is 
the blessing of the Holy Oils which we know from Hippolytus 
(c. 200) was done at the Vigil service itself in conjunction with 
Baptism and Confirmation; there was, as we read in the Gelasian 
Sacramentary, the reconciliation of sinners that took place on 
this day which was an anticipation of the fruits of the Paschal 
redeeming work; there are all the signs of joy, the white vestments, 
the ringing of the bells and the white covering of the altar- 
crucifix. The same could be said of the texts of the evening Mass 
also where the triumph of the Cross is set forth in the introit, and 
the offertory psalm, Dextera Domini, is that from which the 


joyous chant of Easter Day, the Haec dies no less, is taken. 


If the Paschal mystery as celebrated on Maunday Thursday is 
overshadowed by the Cross to which it looks, Good Friday is 
permeated with the glory of the Resurrection. We remember 
the phrase of the first lesson: —— nos post duos dies; in die 
tertia suscitabit nos’, which as early as Tertullian (c. 200) was 
interpreted of the Resurrection. The difficult responsory that 
follows it from Habacuc is thoroughly Paschal, for a works the 
psalmist recalls are the mighty deeds of God who rescued Israel 
from the bondage of Egypt and brought them through the 
‘baptism’ of the Red Sea and led them through the desert to the 
Promised Land, flowing with milk and honey. The psalm is a 
theophany, a manifestation of God’s saving power and was 
interpreted by St Cyprian (c. 250) as teaching the power of the 
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Cross. The Adoration of the Cross is precisely a celebration of the 
glorified Cross appearing in the light of the Resurrection even if 
that light is subdued until its final glory in the night of Easter. 
We have only to read—or sing !—the Pange lingua or to turn to 
the little antiphon which comes from the Greek liturgy, Crucem 
tuam adoramus et sanctam resurrectionem tuam glorificamus, to see that 
here we have a celebration of the one mystery that begins in the 
suffering of the Cross and ends in the glory of the Resurrection. 
Finally, and more important than all else, is the restoration of 
Holy Communion to the laity on this day. We receive the 
glorified and risen body of Christ and any other suggestion 
would be repulsive. 

If it is necessary to insist that we have to do with a unitary 
celebration of the one mystery, it may be equally necessary to 
say that the Vigil is neither an epilogue to Holy Week nor a 
mere anticipation of the physical fact of resurrection. It is the 
celebration of the whole redeeming work of Christ which stretches 
back to the first Paschal Lamb and reaches out to the parousia 
which will come at the end. 

This is magnificently set out in the Exsultet which we may now 
consider. The first thing that strikes one about it is that it is a 
hymn of thanksgiving for the mystery of our redemption: We 

raise the unseen God and almighty Father because his Son with 
his sacred blood has done away the ancient condemnation 
we inherited from Adam (Adae debitum solvit; veteris piaculi 
cautionem pio cruore detersit). This is the paschal festival when the 
true Lamb was slain whose blood consecrated the doors of the 
faithful (We note that the feast is described as paschal with all its 
overtones of Passover.) Then is recalled the passage through the 
Red Sea and the Israelites are described as patres nostros, a phrase 
that emphasizes the solidarity that exists among all those who in 
one way and another have belonged or do belong to the Body of 
Christ. In the next two invocations we are clearly taught that 
this is a night of redemption in which our Lord’s sacrificial death 
as well as his Resurrection are contributing factors, though there 
is no indication as to what part each played: “This is the night 
when all those who throughout the world believe in Christ are 
rescued from the corruption of the world and the darkness of 
sin, are restored to grace and admitted to the fellowship of the 
saints.’ (The present tenses are to be noted: this that happened 
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two thousand years ago is now made present by the celebration 


of Easter.) Finally, this is the night when Christ broke the bonds 
of death and ascended victoriously from the Pit. There can be 
little doubt that, in this possibly fourth-century hymn, the two 
phases of the redeeming work of Christ are closely associated, so 
closely that it is impossible in this and other texts to separate them. 

This part of the hymn ends with the famous apostrophe to 
which no translation does justice: we praise the gentle goodness 
of God who has bent down to our needs, and his love beyond all 
price which gave us a Son to ransom those who were no more 
than slaves; truly, there seems to be a certain compelling necessity 
about the Sin of Adam that it should have provoked so abundant 
a redemption: O certe necessarium Adae peccatum quod morte 
deletum est! O felix culpa quae talem ac tantum meruit habere 
redemptorem! 

Certain passages in the next four paragraphs reinforce the 
themes of the first part: “This was the night of blessedness which 
alone was worthy to witness the time and the hour of Christ’s 
Resurrection from the dead, and that is why the holiness of this 
night banishes crimes, washes away guilt, restores innocence to 
the fallen and brings joy to those that are sad’. In other words it 
was a night when our Lord performed a saving act whose effects 
are made present again to us here and now. 

In the next paragraph we meet the phrase: In huius igitur noctis 
gratia. What does it mean? Father J. B. O’Connell in his Holy 
Week Manual translates: ‘In thanksgiving for this night’. . . . The 
editors of the Missel des Fidéles have opted for: ‘En cette nuit de 
graces’. Father O’Connell’s translation is ingenious and seems 
appropriate since what the deacon is doing at this very moment 
is to sing a prayer of thanksgiving, a ‘uchedl. But in view of 
all that has gone before, the French translators are more likely to 
be right: it is a night of grace, a night when the great flood of 
grace that redeems the world was released and, by the goodness 
of God, is allowed to flow in a special manner in this Easter 
festival. If that is so, then the phrase is the summing up of the 
redemptive teaching of the whole hymn. 

The praise exhausts itself in the last expostulation before we 
hese to the petitions: Night ‘on which heaven is wedded to 
earth, the things of God to those of man’ (O’Connell); Nox in qua 
terrenis caelestia, humanis divina iunguntur. It is the sum of redemp- 
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tion, the whole economy of salvation in a phrase. That in fact is 
what we are celebrating in the Easter liturgy. 

This same close association of Cross and Resurrection will be 
found in what may be regarded as a more ‘normal’ part of the 
liturgy, namely the Mass for Easter Day. In the epistle be instance 
we find: ‘For Christ our Pasch has (just) been immolated in 
sacrifice’, and these same words are wonderfully elaborated in 
the Alleluia verse when the chant allows us, almost forces us, to 
contemplate the central mystery of Christ. It is at once a meditation 
on the epistle and a pointer to the gospel which sets out in St 
Mark’s factual way the account of our Lord’s rising from the tomb. 
The sequence manages to combine both themes, and forms the 
perfect introduction to the gospel with its final and triumphant 
affirmation of faith in the Risen Christ. The hymn begins by 
invoking the Paschal Victim to whom we pay a tribute of praise. 
He the Lamb has redeemed the sheep; innocent he has reconciled 
(a Pauline word) us sinners to the Father. What was the meaning 
of all that had happened from the Agony in the Garden to the 
Resurrection in the first light of Easter Day? Death and life had 
met in the final battle for man and his salvation and the Dux 
vitae who was dead now reigns triumphantly alive. 

As it were to drive home the truth we it is the ‘Lamb that was 
slain’ who now lives in triumph whom we are celebrating and 
receive in holy Communion, the Communion verse repeats St 
Paul’s statement, once again decorated so to say with rich 
Alleluias, ‘Pascha nostrum immolatus est Christus’ . 

All the rest of the Vigil service is dominated by the symbol 
of water which so immediately reminds us of Baptism. The first 
lesson, the account of the creation, is a type of the re-creation of 
life that began with the Resurrection and is conveyed to us by 
Baptism, as the first collect teaches us. The second lesson is one 
of the classical ‘types’ of Baptism, the passage of the Israelites 
through the Red Sea. The collect that follows is a prayer for 
those to be baptized; we ask God that what he did for the Israelites 
he may do through the waters of regeneration for the salvation 
of the Gentiles. Of the more difficult fourth lesson the editors of 
the Missel des Fidéles say: “To be baptized is to enter the Church, 
which is the Remnant (spoken of by Isaias in this place), namely 
the new Jerusalem in which is to be found the presence of God’. 


This is the interpretation of both the canticle (Vinea facta) and of 
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the collect in which we pray that the Sower of the good seed 
may set us in his vineyard—the Church—and like the good 
husbandman cut away the thorns and choking bramble that we 
may bring forth have fruit. The fourth lesson with its warnings 
and threatenings is directed to those who are to be baptized to 
warn them against temptations to fall away and to abuse the 
great gifts that they have received. 

Now that baptisms are somewhat rare at Easter (though the 
rubrics provide bor them), the fact that the Litanies and the Blessi 
of the water are all part of the one baptismal act isa little a 
The Litanies are the prayer of the whole Church, both in heaven 
and on earth, for those who are being baptized. It should not be 
difficult to make it a prayer for all he baptized throughout the 
world, a prayer that we may all be faithful to what we committed 
ourselves to when we were baptized. 

The Blessing of the Font is, as has often been observed, a 
‘eucharistic’ prayer which includes an invocation of the Holy 
Spirit, an epiclesis. It is as if it were suggested that as in his earthly 
life Christ our Lord gave place to the Holy Spirit, so here. For 
the presence of the Holy Spirit dominates the prayer. His brooding 
over the primeval waters is recalled in the first part of the prayer, 
and later the priest prays that those who are to be washed in the 
saving waters may receive pardon by ‘the operation of the Holy 
Spirit’. It is his breath that will give spiritual power to the waters, 
and the work of the Son and the Holy Spirit in the redemption of 
men is vividly portrayed in the ceremony of the plunging of the 
Candle into the waters with the words set to their lovely chant: 
Descendat in hanc plenitudinem fontis virtus Spiritus Sancti: ‘May the 
power of the Holy Spirit descend into the whole mass of water 
and make it fruitful to obliterate sin, to regenerate man and 
make him the child of God’. The infusion of the oils is a further 
sign of the creative presence of divine power, as we see from the 
words that are said during the infusion of the Chrism: ‘May the 
Chrism of our Lord Jesus Christ and of the Holy Spirit flow in 
these waters in the name of the holy Trinity. Amen.’ Here, and 
in the final prayer, we are taught that the work of man’s sanctifi- 
cation is effected by the whole Trinity. 

The second theme that we might single out is one that is 
related to what we had to say about the Resurrection. Water, 
which is regarded as a creative element, has its ‘type’ too in the 
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bitter water of the desert which was made sweet by Moses. But 
what is more important, it is regarded as having been sanctified 
by contact with the flesh of Christ who was baptized in it in 
Jordan. Here we have an ancient patristic tradition, some of which 
is summed up in the article that St Thomas devotes to the baptism 
of our Lord.5 Somewhat like the Resurrection, though always in 
dependence upon the sacrificial act of Calvary, it is thought of 
as generating a source of life that is made available to us in the 
sacrament. 

But what links the Blessing of the Font more closely to the 
Resurrection than anything else is the theme of regeneration. 
This is particularly clear in the introductory prayer: ‘Almighty 
and everlasting God, be present to these mysteries, be present 
to these sacraments that we owe to your great saving love for 
us; send down your Spirit of adoption upon this coals who are 
to be reborn, Po people to whom the font of Baptism is giving 
birth.’ The font is the womb of the Church, as one of the most 
important passages of the Preface makes clear: “May the Holy 
Spirit by his mysterious power make fruitful (fecundate) this 
water which is prepared for the regeneration of mankind; may 
a heavenly offspring, conceived in Saeen come forth from the 
stainless womb of this divine font . . . to all, whatever their age 
or sex, grace, like a mother, gives birth, all likewise are made 
children of God . . .’. The source of this regeneration, as we have 
seen, is the Resurrection, or rather the Risen Christ who is the 
head of the Body which by Baptism gives us re-birth, that is a 
sharing in the ‘resurrection’ life of our Saviour. 

All the themes of the Easter liturgy find their expression in the 
renewal of the baptismal promises and in te hently which 

recedes it. In the words of St Paul which all during the service we 
lost been looking for, words that sum up the whole theology of 
the Resurrection, the voice of the Church comes to us. We have 
kept vigil, we have celebrated the saving death and Resurrection 
of our Saviour and through this, with our co-operation, we may 
renew within us the ‘resurrection’ grace of our Baptism: we have 
been buried with Christ and died with him in the waters of 
Baptism; we have risen with him to a new life. The saving power 
of Christ has been inserted into us long ago, but now by the 
renewal of the promises we once made, that power is increased in 


$ Summa Theol., Ill, 39, 1. 
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us, and once more we renounce the devil, the world and the 
flesh. We acknowledge that we are committed to the cause of 
Christ, that we must die daily to sin if we would live with him 
now and hereafter. We conclude with saying the prayer of the 
Christian who has been regenerated in the womb of the font, the 
‘Our Father’. 

The Mass is the summary of the mystery of Christ’s redeeming 
work: regeneration (collect); life with and in the Risen Christ, 
and the putting away of earthly things (epistle); the — 
in the Gospel of the great fact of the Resurrection which, wi 
the Cross, was the source of all this new life, and the making 
present of the divine power of Cross and Resurrection in the holy 
sacrifice of the Mass: ‘It is truly right and fitting that we should 
always praise thee but more especially on this night when Christ 
our Pasch was sacrificed. For he is the true Lamb who has taken 
away the sins of the world, who by his dying destroyed death, and 
by his rising restored us to life... .’ 

This, when all is said and done, is the whole doctrine expressed 
in two or three phrases. The Mass proceeds with its familiar 
words, and the prayer after the Consecration reminds us that every 
Mass is the festival of our Lord’s redeeming death and Resurrec- 
tion which are made present day by day: ‘Calling to mind, Lord, 
the blessed Passion of our Lord Jesus Christ and also his Resurrec- 
tion from the dead and his ascent into the glory of heaven. . . 
we offer to thee a pure, holy and unblemished sacrifice. . . .’ At 
Holy Communion the Lamb that was slain but now reigns 
triumphantly comes to us and unites us as individuals and as the 
holy people of God to the power of his Resurrection. No wonder 
that at Lauds after Mass we thank him in the redemptive hymn, 
the Benedictus. 

If one wanted to sum up the whole of this matter in a few 
phrases, one could say that out of the heart of the Mass which 
re-presents the Passover of the Lord came the primitive weekly 
vigil; from the vigil came the solemn annual celebration of our 
Lord’s redeeming work, and from this has evolved the whole 
liturgical year through which, as the Pope has said, we are able 
to live with Christ who suffered, died and rose again, and is now 
reigning in glory, calling the People of God to die with him and 
“ rise again until we too pass over into the eternal kingdom of 

is Love. 
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VARIATIONS ON A THEME 


I 
Like all the swallows in Autumn, the sun-chasers, 
before death now I turn back to childhood— 


to the dark child on the terrace in sunlight, 
solemnly standing—I look through his eyes. 


O stranger to all things, sleep-rounded 
(but whose sleep?) you look at the garden, 


how long ago! You are I—in your limbs, 
strange limbs, I break light like water and 
murmur the sound of man. 


2 
Man’s always the child he yet remembers, 
one, somehow, with his earliest beginning; 
carries a single heart through all Decembers; 
is what he was—to all encounters bringing 
self-knowledge, self-disgust, that still dismembers 


lover from love and will from its own winning. 


3 
Memory is salt, like the sea, and 
sad, despite windows of light and wild 
wave-glow vanishing away. Can you see 
a horizon behind or before, 
or even within? Our shore 
is where we drown; is where my words— 
calling, recalling—find 
death in the Word’s torn body and lovely mind. 


K.F. 
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REVIEWS 


THE MEDDLESOME Friar. By Michael de la Bedoyere. (Collins; 18s.) 

Despite its title, this book is as much about Pope Alexander VI as 
about Savonarola. It is ‘the story of their conflict’, the subtitle says, 
but only the second half describes the actual clash, which itself lasted 
less than three years, from July 1495 to the death of the friar in Ma 
1498. The first half—“Two Lives’—prepares the reader for that clas 
and the author’s interpretation of it—unfavourable to Savonarola—by 
sketching the previous careers of the two adversaries, but giving 
considerably more space to Alexander than to Savonarola; which is 
reasonable, since in 1495 the friar was only forty-three while the Po 
was already sixty-four. Besides, once the conflict is introduced de 
narrative has to be focussed chiefly upon Florence and Savonarola’s 
sermons. Also, the life and career of Rodrigo (Alexander) Borgia are 
little known to most readers, and since what is known is mostly bad, 
and bad in a ‘shocking’ sort of way, imagination has dressed him up as 
a symbol of ecclesiastical villainy, as the Bad Pope par excellence, at 
once a fine target for the anti-Papist, at least of the old-fashioned kind, 
and a foil against which modern Catholics can set in clearer relief the 
virtues of more recent popes; and this melodramatic picture is just 
waht Count de la Bedoyere is obliged to remove in order to make 
room for his own thesis. This thesis, roughly, is that Alexander was a 
much better man than he is popularly supposed to have been and that 
his good qualities were conspicuous in ae affair with Savonarola— 
that this affair, in fact, brought out the best in Alexander, just as it 
brought the in Savonarola. Thus latter’s rebellion is 
represented not only as wrong in principle (being against the pai 
authority) but also, by implication fe least, as involving the rag 
his admirers, down to our own day, in a harshly puritanical mis- 
judgment of what may be called the Renaissance Papacy in general and 
the Borgia Pope in particular. 

The touch of paradox in the thesis, the clash of such striking] 
different personalities, the colourful Italian background, above al 
the great issues at stake—it all makes an enchanting subject, particularly 
for a writer deeply committed (as this one is) to beliefs about the nature 
of Christianity and the Church as its vehicle. 

Throughout the episode imagination easily pictures the friar and 
pet og moving and fighting like dramatis personae—as if the world 
really were a stage. But it is when history begins to look like a play or a 
novel that one is tempted, of course, to over-simplify, to make the 
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pattern stand out still clearer—to fit the facts to the formula. And such 
a formula Count de la Bedoyere finds bedevilling the history of the 
Savonarola affair; and he rightly attacks it. Perhaps, though, his 
motive is not so much historical—to see the past as it really was—as 
theological—to understand the working of the Church’s authority by 
the study of a test case, a concrete situation where that authority may 
seem to have been pitched against good morals. Also, he is humanly 
attracted by the vein of warm humanity in Alexander’s worldliness. 
For Savonarola he obviously cares less, though he is sorry for him. 


The Introduction tells us that two books have especially helped the 
author: Herbert Lucas, s.j.’s Savonarola and Orestes Ferrara’s The 
Borgia Pope (‘for Alexander and his family’). But these books are very 
unequal as historical authorities. Fr Lucas’s work deserves the praise 
it gets: I would agree with Count de la Bedoyere that it is still on the 
whole the best account of the friar; it is a masterly statement of the 
case against him, and I said as much in BLACKFRIARS six years ago, as I 
may be allowed to point out here since we are now told tout court that 
this monument of Jesuit judgment and scholarship ‘has been forgotten’. 
But Ferrara’s book on Alexander is quite a different matter and since 
the merciless drubbing it has received from Professor G. B. Picotti— 
in two reviews, much the longer and more important being published 
in vol. VIII (1954) of the Rivista di Storia della Chiesa in Italia, pp. 313- 
355—it may be as well to warn English readers that Count de la 
Bedoyere’s praise of Ferrara as the ‘most critical biographer’ of 
Alexander VI is wholly unmerited. A worthier champion of that 
Pope is another Italian professor, G. Soranzo, whose Studi intorno a papa 
Alessandro VI came out in 1950 but is not mentioned by Count de la 
Bedoyere. Picotti and Soranzo—who are both Catholics—have since 
clashed in controversy over Alexander VI, particularly as to whether 
his election as Pope in 1492 was simoniacal and whether Giulia Farnese 
was his mistress; and it seems to me—speaking as a non-expert—that 
Picotti had the best of the argument. At any rate, this scholar’s detailed 
exposition of the evidence that Alexander did persist in concubinage 
all through his years as Pope—to his mek year and beyond— 
must make anyone who has reflected on it find Count de la Bedoyere’s 
presentation of Alexander as a relatively well-behaved old gentleman 
somewhat unconvincing, to say the least. 


But this is not to deny that Alexander comes well out of the affair 
with Savonarola, and that under excessive provocation he treated the 
rebel ‘indulgently until the end and as fairly and correctly as any ~ 
could have done, once the affair had started’. And I agree with the 
author that Savonarola seems, whatever his subjective intentions, to 


have been in fact a rebel against the papal authority and, implicitly at 
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least, a schismatic. I am clearer about this than I used to be and the later 
chapters of this book—which are much the best, I think—have greatly 
helped me here. In particular I think that the chief stress is rightly laid 
on Savonarola’s disobedience in the matter of the establishment of the 
new Tuscan-Roman Congregation by the Brief of November 7th, 
1496. This was indeed ‘the real test-case’, as the author says. One might 
wish for a little more sympathy for the Friar’s reforming zeal, more 
admiration for his terrific (and pathetic) courage, but on the moral issue 
as a whole the author seems to me right and I find it hard to see how a 
Catholic could conclude differently. Of course this conclusion is not 
new; Count de la Bedoyere’s judgment echoes Ludwig Pastor’s— 
on the Savonarola affair. On Alexander’s sins of simony and sensuality 
Pastor was far more severe; nor will Count de la Bedoyere’s defence of 
the Pope on these issues much affect the usual verdict of historians. 
But he deserves praise at least for the second half of his book. 
KENELM FOSTER, O.P. 


STonEs OR Breap? A Study of Christ’s Temptations. By Gerald Vann, 

o.p., and P. K. Meagher, 0.P. (Collins; 12s. 6d.) 

Father Kevin Meagher belongs to the Californian Province, and as a 
young Dominican he did a part of his theological studies at Blackfriars, 
Oxford, during the years 1930-1933. It was during those years that he 
became a close friend of Father Gerald Vann, who was also at Black- 
friars during a part of that time. And now, during a prolonged recent 
visit of Father Vann to America, the two friends have written this 
exciting book together. 

The story of Christ’s temptation by the devil as told in the Gospel 
gets too easily passed over as we go on to the more well-known facts 
of the life of Christ, and that serious period of forty days gets forgotten, 
except on the first Sunday of Lent, when we read of it in the Gospel at 
Mass. Moreover we tend nowadays to discount the devil as a personal 
tempter, and although officially we of course believe in the devil (and 
all his works and all his pomps), for practical purposes we either dismiss 
him together with the medieval demons (whose tails and horns we 
cannot take seriously), or else identify him vaguely with a kind of evil 
inclination in humanity or some supreme evil spirit in everlasting 
conflict with the supreme spirit of God. Another approach of today is 
to suppose that Satan is in fact no more than a symbol of human 
psychological disorders: after all, ‘we know so much more nowadays 
about our own urges and impulses and motivations’ (p. 8), and accord- 
ing to this view Christ’s temptations are no more than symbols of 
native human behaviour. Whichever way one takes it, then, Satan 
has become discredited, and the authors quote a remark that ‘Satan’s 
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greatest triumph in modern times consists precisely in having caused 
mankind to disbelieve in him’ (p. 7). 

It is all the more timely therefore to have a book which opens with 
the sentence: ‘Do you believe in the Devil?’ Well, of course we do, 
but do we for practical purposes? And do we act as if we did? And it 
is by a study of Satan’s temptation of Christ that we can be warned: if 
we can analyse Satan’s approach to Christ, we can be on guard against 
his maeedh to us. He was insidious in his approach to Christ—to 
Christ on the level of a mountan: to us maybe on the level of a mole- 
hill (p. 120), but so insidious that we may fail to recognize him, and 
glibly talk in psycho-analytical terms, which may not be the complete 
answer. 

‘In the case of our own temptations we should certainly be ill-advised 
to try to distinguish between those which are of immediate satanic 
origin and those which are not. The important thing is that they are 
all of satanic origin in the sense that ultimately they al spring from the 
evil which has twisted and warped the soul of humanity, from that 
Mystery of Iniquity which is not to be explained in terms of humanity 
itself. When then we think of the story of our Lord’s temptations we 
can for practical purposes, when applying it to our own experience, 
think of Satan simply in terms of those evil suggestions and impulses, 
rising up within us, with which we are so familiar; but we are wise to 
remind ourselves of the mighty power of evil from which they 
ultimately spring’ (p. 12). 

The book therefore sets out to examine in detail the circumstances 
and the precise nature of Satan’s temptation of Christ: Was Christ 
really tempted? (“To take the story simply as a symbol is to rob it of a 
great deal of its depth’—p. 7). Next follows a great chapter entitled 
Dramatis Personae. The text of the Gospels is minutely studied, with 
many scriptural cross-references and i guidance of leading com- 
mentators, especially Lagrange. The three phases of temptation are 
called ‘Stones or Bread?’ “The Perils of the Pinnacle’ (the main danger 
being what you can see from a pinnacle, and still more, the fact 
om can be seen (p. 87), and hence the temptation to vainglory) and 

tly ‘Pride or Freedom’ (‘the service of God is freedom, the service 
of Satan a slavery’, p. 119). 

The analysis throughout is fascinating, and all the time it is linked 
with our own experience. There are little pictures of pharisaic clergy 
and proudly devout parishioners, and we may permit ourselves to 
smile as long as we also oblige ourselves to examine our consciences at 
the same time, or else Screwtape (discreetly mentioned on p. 11) will 
have one more little victory. 


The argument is plain and the book makes easy reading, and is well 
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referenced. The production is pleasant, though it is a pity the printer 
mislaid his sigma (twice) when he reached page 33, and thought of the 
moon at iin in Psalm 90 (p. 99): the printer’s devil, no doubt. 

‘Do you believe in the devil?’ comes again at the end (p. 125): and 
when we have read this book, our official answer will have more 
meaning, for in saying “Begone, Satan’ we are but following Christ. 

SEBASTIAN BULLOUGH, O.P. 


ST BERNARD OF CLarrvAUx. By BrunoS. James.(Hodder and Stoughton; 
12s. 6d.) 

The publishers compare Father James’s Saint Bernard with Chester- 
ton’s Saint Francis. The comparison does less than justice to both 
authors, each excellent in very different ways. G.K.C., concerned with 
‘a poet whose whole life was a poem’, upholds the romantic legend 
of the saint. A critic complained that Chesterton’s St Francis contained 
only one date—and that was wrong. Fr James is exact and precise, 
careful and even meticulous about dates and anxious to disentangle his 
hero from legendary and romantic overgrowths and to soft-pedal the 
marvellous in the accepted convention of the modern fashion of 
hagiography. He does not undertake to give a history of St Bernard’s 
time, but rather a portrait of the man. His deep study of the saint’s 
correspondence has given him an insight into Bernard’s character and 
enabled him to reveal and portray a great man and a very great saint 
whose colossal will triumphed over the limitations of life-long chronic 
bad health and whose immense achievement and ceaseless labours were 
combined with the contemplative calm of a sweet and loveable 
personality. 

The historian who tackles some of the problems of Bernard’s life— 
such as his clash with the Cluniacs, his controversy with Abelard and 
the mysterious affair of St William of York—will constantly need to 
temper his judgments by referring to the personal character such a 
biography reveals. 

The author sometimes falls into colloquialisms: ‘Bernard is flabber- 
gasted’ . . . “Bernard does not pull his punches’ . . . “Bernard is the 
nigger in the woodpile’. 

If we were to criticize the author as cynical about modern monas- 
teries when he asks: would even Bernard be accepted today in some 
monasteries, one can imagine him saying it is conceivable that Bernard 
might write a very pointed and even caustic letter about monastic 
liqueurs, tonic wine and commercialized perfumery. But of course 
the retort could be made that Bernard would be open to charitable 
persuasion by a modern Peter the Venerable: and there are many such 
in our monasteries still. 
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The author modestly describes his book as an essay in biography. 
He has given us a real portrait which has all the charm of a perfect 
B.D. 


miniature. 


MaculiAVvELLisM. By Friedrich Meinecke. Translated by Douglas Scott. 

(Routledge and Kegan Paul; sos.) 

Though Bodinus and Benevent are odd forms in English, this is a 
workmanlike translation of Die Idee der Staatsrdson in der neueren 
Geschichte, and it comes with a full and valuable introduction to the 
author by Dr W. Stark, the general editor of the series, ‘Rare Master- 
pieces of | Philosophy and Science’. It was written under the Weimar 
Republic, after Meinecke had lost some of his optimism about the 
dignity of State policies and had reached closer sympathy with the 
pessimism about secular power inherited by Sescliaes t from St 
Augustine and the Stoa. He had suffered from the aftermath of 
Bismarck, but not yet from the Nazi iniquity. 

He was formed by a generation which had no doubts which side it 
took when it looked back to the struggle of Germany against the 
‘Catholic bigot courts of the Counter-Reformation’. His Germany, of 
course, was nearer to Berlin than to Frankfort or Vienna, and we, 
instructed by Miss Wedgwood about the Thirty Years War, cannot 
enjoy such a simple judgment. His generation, too, could hail Cam- 
panella for boldly shattering the authority of Aristotle and the 
Scholastics and for ‘demanding that the essence of things should no 
longer be investigated by means of the sophistical deductions of 
individual reason, but rather of the faithful observation of nature’. 
Moreover, it seems to have felt that political expedience was nobler 
when pursued and rationalized by the high-minded Teuton than by 
the cynical and slippery Latin. 

Yet he was a liberal in his way, and a courageous one at that. He 
wrote also not as an academic but as an historian with a real feel for 
men and events. His is a standard work on the doctrine of raison d’ état 
and its place in modern history. It ans with the fifteenth century— 
in fact the doctrine was recognized before Machiavelli gave it such 
ruthless expression—and ends with Treitschke in the nineteenth, when 
the essence of the State was said to be power and its rule a public 
morality superior to personal honour. 

THomas GILBY, 0.?P. 


EvoLuTIONARY THEORY AND CHRISTIAN Beuer. By David Lack. 
(Methuens; 10s. 6d.) 
This is a slight book, yet well documented both for historically 
important and for good modern works. Thus it provides a useful 
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popular account of the present situation in evolutionary studies, and 
can be especially recommended to Catholics, whose knowledge in 
this matter tends to be out of date. As Mr Lack says, “the evidence for 
the occurrence of animal evolution is overwhelming and all serious 
students accept it’; interest is mow centred on the mechanism of 
evolution, and evidence is here given to show that ‘the last thirty years 
has been . . . the vindication of the theory of natural selection’. Natural 
selection does not imply, as has sometimes been feared, a random 
process, but rather a process that is governed by determinate laws. 
There would here seem to be no more difficulty than for other branches 
of science in asserting that such natural laws act in virtue of a 
first cause, so long as this cause is genuinely thought of as transcending 
the natural order, and not as attempting to ape the secondary causes 
which are its creation. That was the error of Paley’s argument from 
design, and of the various theories of ‘creative evolution’ which are 
rightly dismissed by Mr Lack as useless to the biologist. 

The subtitle of the book, “The Unresolved Conflict’, suggests a 
theme that is less happily treated. It refers of course to the question 
of human evolution. The history of the matter is well put, and it is 
particularly useful to be paar fe the enlightened attitude shown by 
Catholics such as Newman and Hedley, within a few years of Darwin. 
The discussion of the difficulties themselves is less satisfactory. The 
main question treated is that of the evolution of our moral nature. 
But as Mr Lack keeps on pointing out himself, this is a question outside 
the scope of his book; it is philosophical, and no modern philosopher 
would contemplate an evolutionary ethics. There is on the other hand 
little discussion of the much more real problem of how the human bod 
could have evolved to a point where it might receive a rational soul. 
This is not easy to understand on any but the crudest theory of body- 
mind relation, which is no doubt the reason for the caution demanded 
by Humani Generis on just this point. The weakness of the book is in 
fact that it raises philosophical problems which it protests itself in- 
competent to resolve. LAURENCE BRIGHT, 0.P. 


Dynamics oF Wortp History. Selections from Christopher Dawson. 

Edited by John J. Mulloy. (Sheed and Ward; 25s.) 

Mr Mulloy has attempted to construct an anthology which will 
illustrate “how Christopher Dawson’s view of history is built upon his 
conception of sociological factors that are the dynamics for historical 
events and movements’. Both Mr Dawson’s thought and his prose are 
too close-knit to be anthologized easily. While, since an anthology 
must always be personal, the reviewer was not surprised to find how 


much that he would have included has been omitted or that one extract 
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that he would have omitted has been included (that upon Karl Marx). 
There is little in this volume to suggest the quality of those detailed 
analyses of fact and of literary evidence which has made Christopher 
Dawson one of the chief historians in Europe. Yet all those who 
admire the penetration of his mind and his serene astringent scholarship 
must be grateful to Mr Mulloy for attempting to make a wider public 
aware of something of the ies of his work. 
GERVASE MATHEW, 0.P. 


ScuuserT’s Soncs. By Richard Capell. (Duckworth; 30s.) 
Capell’s writings on music ou well be compared to the art 
criticism of Sir Kenneth Clark. In both we see an exquisitely sensitive 
and widely informed mind being luminously expressed in distinguished 
prose. The subject of Schubert’s songs was one which might have been 
expected to draw out the best of Capell, for his knowledge of the 
music was matched only by his complete familiarity with the German 
poetry of the period; and indeed this is perhaps the most outstanding 
example of his writing and one of the very few memorable pieces of 
Two things about this are quite ii ing. One is that, 
although it was originally published in 1028, its second edition did not 
appear until 1957—three years after Capell’s death; and the other, that 
in spite of this long interval of time (a time, too, of immense musico- 
logical activity) so little had to be altered. No doubt if Capell had 
himself prepared this second edition he would have revised some of 
his opinions, but he would have had to make only minor changes of 
fact. (Such corrections have been made by Mr Martin Cooper, who 
prepared the new edition for the press} Nor was it, indeed, a dis- 
advantage to write from a very personal viewpoint. It is not usually 
difficult to make allowances for the exaggerations caused by an 
individual’s enthusiasms and dislikes (Capells attitude to Goethe, for 
example, ‘may have been only just this side of idolatry’): and they 
often give life where the desiccated anonymity of much modern 
‘scientific’ criticism is still-born. Perhaps it was the ‘simplicity and 
immediacy of his feelings’ (to quote again from Mr Cooper's excellent 
preface) which gave this wonderful book its endearing quality. 
Eric TAYLOR 
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NOTICES 


In La Bree DANs LA Lrturcte (Casterman—Editions de Maredsous) 
Charles Burgard reminds us that long before the appearance of cate- 
chisms the religious education of Christians was wrought principally 
by the texts of Scripture found in the liturgy of the C ol, and this 
book seeks to introduce the modern Christian to this traditional 
pedagogy. While covering the whole liturgical year, the author does 
not attempt a complete annotation of each Sunday’s Mass but pursues 
the wiser and more rewarding course of indicating the themes and 
structures of the succeeding seasons. 

The centre of the liturgy is Holy Week, and in THe Great WEEK 
(Longmans, 12s. 6d.) Dame Aemiliana Léhr, 0.s.B., as becomes a 
faithful disciple of Casel, provides a commentary which succeeds in 
explaining, precisely by rendering us more sensitive to, the great 
Mystery then celebrated. This is an extraordinarily rich and eloquent 
book, finely translated by D. T. H. Bridgehouse. 

SpPrRITUALITE Pascate, one of the elegant Cahiers de la Pierre-Qui- 
Vire, is devoted to showing how the Paschal Mystery can be made the 
focal point and source of our spiritual life as a whole. In the same series, 
La Lumrire DANs Les TéNéBRES (both by Desclée de Brouwer) is a 
— anthology of texts from masters of the French School on this 

eme. 

In L’Epreuve pu Désert, Pére P. J. Houyvet, one of the most 
distinguished contemporary French Dominican preachers, deals simply, 
forcefully, yet attractively, with the great themes that sweep through 
the Lenten liturgy to culminate in Holy Week. This book belongs 
to the series Homélies et Catéchéses, as do two collections of broadcast 
sermons: LA BoNNE NouvELLE AUX Pauvrss, by M. H. Lelong, o.p., 
and Le Temps De L’Espérance, by A. M. Roguet, o.. (all Editions 
du Cerf). 

One of the most attractive and useful presentations of the text of the 
Holy Week Liturgy is THe Masses or Hory WEEK AND THE EASTER 
Vicit, ‘Arranged for Use in Parishes’, by Dom Godfrey Diekmann, 
0.s.B. This now appears in a new cased pocket edition from Messrs 
Longmans at ss. 6d. It is also to be noted that the second edition of 
Messrs Burns and Oates’s THE Missat IN LATIN AND ENGLISH (various 
prices) now contains the new Paschal liturgy. 

Mgr Joseph Deery has visited Lourdes annually for thirty years. 
Clearly, then, his Our Lapy or Lourpes (Browne and Nolan, 18s.) is 
a labour of love. It is also an extremely valuable, sane and well- 
documented survey of every aspect of Lourdes with pride of place 
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given, first, to the Apparations and, second, to the eventual holiness 
of Bernadette. This is the book for the person, pilgrim or not, who 
wants not only to know ‘everything’ about Lourdes, but also to get 
everything in proportion. 

As their contribution to the Lourdes centenary celebrations Universe 
Books reprint Frances Parkinson Keyes’s BERNADETTE OF LouRDES. 
Appearing at the same time in this series were THE Gospets in the 
Knox version and Saints AND OursEtves, edited by Philip Caraman, 
s.J. (Burns and Oates, 2s. 6d. each). 

That excellent fortnightly Informations Catholiques Internationales 
devotes its invaluable Dossier de la Quinzaire of the number for March 1 
to the movement Economie et Humanisme, that ultimate development of 
French ‘social Catholicism’ which is characterized by the remarkable 
combination of total identification, based on charity, with concrete 
sectors of human misery and of objective sociological research with a 
view to effective reform of the structure of society rather than to 
palliative action. The founder of the movement, Pére L-J. Lebret, 0.P., 
illustrates both these ideals in two recent books: DIMENSIONS DE LA 
Cuarité and La FRANCE EN TRANSITION: Erapes D'UNE RECHERCHE. 

Both these books come from Les Editions Ouvriéres (390 fr. and 
885 fr. respectively), and this is, perhaps, the place to say a word in 
praise of the work of this publishing venture. It aims at furthering a 
doctrinally-based apostolate to the public indicated by its name ss 
producing cheap books combining a ‘popular’ approach with intelli- 
gence. The wide variety of its enterprise is indicated by some recent 
titles: CyRILLE DE JERUSALEM (360 fr.), select passages translated and 

resented by Maurice Véricel in the series Eglise d’hier et d’aujourd’ hui 
ane volumes have appeared on such figures as St Ignatius of 
Antioch, St Athanasius, St Ambrose and St Benedict); L’Historre DES 
Apétres, the book of Acts with notes and introduction by Gilbert 
Le Mouel (500 fr.); L’AMour Partacé, essays at once ‘spiritual’ and 
practical on married life, by J. Templier (300 fr.); AIMER: OU LE 
Journat pe Dany, the problems of adolescence fictionally treated by 
M. Quoist (510 fr.); and RENOUVELLEMENT DE LA PENséE by André 
Schlemmer (300 fr.). 

FisHEers OF MEN (Geoffrey Chapman, ss. 6d.) is a translation of the 
well-known novel about the J.O.C. and its activities by Maxence 
van der Meersch. This is perhaps the best introduction for the foreigner 
to the ‘feel’ of the French apostolate in working-class surroundings. 
The publisher is to be congratulated in making it available at such a 


low price. 
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